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Copy of a Letter written by Elizabeth Webb, in 

712, to Anthony William Boehm, Chaplain 

to George, Prince of Denmark, with his An- 
rT. 

ars (Continued from page 531.) 

When I was about 15 years old, it pleased 
God to send the spirit of grace and supplication 
into my heart, by which I prayed continually 
unto the Lord. As oft as my natural breath 
did come and go, there was a divine breathing 
in my soul; and my formsof prayer went from 
me, for I ‘had. no life in them, except that 
prayer which Jesus Christ taught his disciples. 
I have always had a reverent esteem for that, 
when I was in a state to pray. Bat I found 
that the spirit made intercession in me for me, 


according to the present wants'and necessities 


of my eoul; and [-remember one expression 


that used to run through my mind very often, 


was this: “ Oh, Lord, 


reserve _me in thy fear 
and in thy truth !” an 


me!” and I thought 1 was ready to answer it. 


I much desired to know the people of God, for 
see soul cried, ‘‘ Oh, Lord, where dost thou, 


dost thou feed thy flock ? Why should 
I be as one that turneth aside by the flocks o 


thy companions ?”’ Oh, the drawing cords of 
Thou didst draw my soul with 
longings and breathings after the knowledge of 


divine love ! 


the only true God, and of Jesus Christ, de. 


Then there was no condemnation ; the sins of 
But then He 


ignorance the Lord winked at. 















“ Oh, Lord, show me 
thy way, and make known thy mind and will to 


called me to repentance, and to forsake my 
pride and vain company, which was-a t 
cross to the will of the flesh; but I took it up 
for several months ; and while I did so my soul 
had great. peace and divine comfort; so that 
many times the enjoyment of the divine love 
was more to me than my natural food, or any 
outward thing. I remember when the famil 
used to ask me why [ did nut come to meat; i 
used to think I had meat to eat, which they 
knew not of; and in those times of retirement 
I had manifestations of sufferings, that I should 
go through ; and I bad a sight of several things, 
which I have met with since. And in those 
times, when I walked alone, I was convinced 
that the Quaker principles were the truth; and 
that their ministry was the true ministry, But 
I dwelt thew far from any of them ; only thus., 
It had happened, when I was about 12 years 
old, I had been at a meeting or two, and the 
doctrine of one man that preached there proved 
(as the wise mau terms it) “like bread cast 
upon the waters” to me, for it was found many 
days after. The sound of his voice seemed to 
be in my mind when [ was alone; and some of 
his words, came fresh into my remembrance ; ; 
nd the voice of the words suited with the 
spirit, which, at that time, bad the exercise of 
my mind ; and I met with a little book of 
theirs, and the doctrine therein rte 
suited with the doctrine of the Vee cin 

was convinced in my mind; but I did sot sha 
with them then, for by that time flesh and 
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blood began to be very uneasy, under the yoke 
of retirement. And it began to groan for lib- 
erty. I was now about 16 years old, and the 
subtle enemy lay near me, and he did not want 
instruments ; so, | was persuaded by reasoning 
with the flesh, the words of Satan, that, as I 
was young, I might take a little more pleasure, 
and wight serve God when I was older. So, I 
let go my exercise of watching and praying, 
and left off retirement, and let my love go out 
to visible objects; and pride and vanity grew 
up again, and the divine, meek, sweet, living 
spirit withdrew ; and I could not fiad it again 
when I pleased, although I did seek it some- 
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not help myself; therefore, I will give up my- 
self, my life, and all, into thy holy hand; do 
thy pleasure by me ; thy judgments are just, for 
I have slighted thy sweet love, and have slain 
the babe of grace,” &c. And as I sank down 
into death, and owned and submitted to the 
judgments of God, my heart was broken, which, 
before, was hard ; and it pleased my merciful 
Father to cause his divine, sweet love to spring 
up again in my hard, dry, and barren soul, asa 
spring of living water ; and the compassionate 
bowels of a tender Saviour my soul felt, and I 
had a living hope raised in my mind, and yet 
greater afflictions came after. So I may say by 


times, for I*could have been pleased with the | experience, ‘ Strait is the gate and narrow is 
sweet comforts of his love, though I did not’ the way that leadeth to life.” And, indeed, I 
like to bear the daily cross, and because I was | have cause to believe that there are none but 
convinced it was the Quaker principle; for I such as are made willing to be stripped of all 
believed that people did enjoy the sweetness of that belong to self or the old man, and so be- 
divine love at their meetinys; I, therefore, | come as a little child, that rightly or truly enter 
Went sometimes a great way tg a meeting to in at the strait gate; and I do fiad by experi- 
seek for divine refreshment there; but to no ence that “no vulturous eye, or venomous 
purpose, for I was like a dry stick that had no’ beast, or lofty lion’s whelp, can look into or 
sap or virtue, unto which rain and sunshine, ! tread in this holy, narrow way,” although it is 
summer and winter, were all alike. Thus it our king’s highway. Oh, the longings of my 
was with me for about three years. Oh, the soul, that all might consider it. But to proceed: 
remembrance of that misspent time, and the Then I thought all was well, the worst is now 


tribulation that came on me afterwards for my 
disobedience, is never to be forgotten by me. 
So, when I was about 19 years of age, it pleased 
the Almighty to send his quickening spirit 


over, and I am taken again into the favor of 
God; and so I was led into an elevation of joy, 
but all inwardly in silence; and in a few days 
my soul was led into a wilderness, where I met 


again into my heart, and his light shined in my with such trials and temptations as it is beyoud 
mind, and all my transgressions were set in | my capacity to set forth, as it was; but when 
order before me, and I was made deeply sensi- | retired after the joy abated, to look for some 
ble of my great loss. Then, oh then! the vials solid comfort, my beloved, my soul’s comforter, 
of the wrath of an offended Father were poured ‘had withdrawn himself and was gone; and my 
out on the transgressing nature in my soul soul was left in a waste howling wilderness, 
that had joined with it. Oh, then, I cried,| where there was no way, no guide, no light, 
“ Woe is me, 1 am undone! I have slain the ' that I could see; but thick darkness, such as 
babe of grace!. I have crucified the lord of | might be felt, indeed ; for the horror of it was 
life and ylory to myself afresh ;” although I such that when it was evening I wished it was 
had not put him to open shame; for had been} morning, and when it was morning I wished 
preserved in moral honesty, in all respects, to| for evening. The Lord was near, but I knew 
that degree, that I durst not tell a lie or speak | it not. He had allured my soul into the wil- 
an ill word; and I could be entrusted in any|derness, and there he pleaded with me by his 
place with any thing ; and this would be in my | fiery law and righteous judgments. The day of 
mind many times, that if I was not faithful in| the Lord came upon me, which bnrot as an 
the outward mammon, I should not be entrusted | oven in my bosom, till all pride and vanity was 
with the heavenly treasure. But, notwith-! burnt up. All my former delights and joys 
standing all my righteousness, he whose eye | were gone ; my old heavens were passed away, 
penetrates all hearts found me so guilty that I! as a scroll that is rolled together; and my 
found there was no mercy for me. Qb, that} earthly-heart did burn within me, as with fire, 
testimony I found to be very sure, viz.: “Ex-!and I had as much exercise in my mitd of an- 
. Cept your righteousness exceed that of the! guish and horror, as I could bear’ for several 
scribes and pharisees, there is no*admittance| months, and not one drop of divine comfort. 
into the kingdom of heaven,” (nor to see ‘the | I could compare my heart to nothing, unless it 
. favor of God). But after many days and] was a fire coal or hit iron. No brokenness of 
nights of sorrow ahd great anguish, having no| heart or tenderness 0° spirit at all, though L® 
soul to speak to, it came into my mind to give | cried to’God continually in the deep distress of 
up my soul into the hand of God; and I said,j my soul, yet not one tear that I could issue 
“Oh, Lord, if I perish it shall be at the gates} from my eyes could prevail. - The days of sor- 
of thy mercy, for if thou cast me to hell I can-| row and nights of anguish that I went through 
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no tongue can utter, or heart perceive, which 
hath not gone through the like! I could have 
wished I had been some other creature, that I 
might not have koown such anguish and sor- 
ror, for I thought all other creatures were in 
their prop»r place ; but my troubles were much 
aggravated by the strong oppositions and temp- 
tations of Satan, who was very uawilling to 
loose his subjéct. So he raised all his forces, 
and mide use of all his armors which he had 
in the house; and I found him to be a strong 
man, armed indeed; for he would not suffer 
me to enter into resignation, but would have 
me to look into the mysteries that appertain to 
salvation with an eye of carnal reason, and be- 
cause I could not comprehend in my rational 
understanding, he caused me to question the 
trath of all things that are left on record in the 
Scriptures of Truth; and would have persuaded 
me to sit down in the Jews opinion concerning 
Christ; and many other baits and resting 
places he laid before me, but my soul hungered 
after the true bread, the bread of life, that 
came from God out of heaven, (which Christ 
testified of in John vi., from the 27th verse to 
the end,) which I had felt near, and my soul 
had tasted of. Although the devil tormented 
me with his temptations, my soul could not 
feed on them, but cried contiaually, “ Thy 
presence, O Lord, or else I die. Oh, let me 
And, 
Thus was my 


feel thy saving arm, or else I perish.” 
“QO Lord, give me faith!’ 
soul exercised in earnest supplication unto God, 
night and day, and yet I went about my out- 
ward business, and made my complaint unto 
nove but to God only. All my faith which I 
had before, while I was in disobedience, proved 


like the building on a sandy foundation. All 
the comfort which I used to have in reading 
the Scriptures was taken away, and [ durst not 
read for some time, because it added to con- 
demnation. So I was left to depend upon God 
alone, who caused me to feel a little help, some- 
times like a little glimmering of light under- 
neath my troubles, which caused some stay in 
my mind; and if it had not been so, I had 
fallen into despair; but I much desired to be 
brought through my troubles the right way, 
and not to shake them off and get over them. 
I had not freedom to make known my condition 
to any person, for I used to think if the Lord 
did not help me, in vain was the help of man. 
And I have since seen that it was well I did 
not, upon several accounts, for I might have 
come to a loss, if I had done so; for it was the 
will of the Lord to humble, and to burn up, 
and throw down, all that which might be im- 
puted to man or self; that I might know the 
work or building of God to be raised from the 
foundation by his own power (where none of 
man’s buildings were) that all the glory might 
be given to him alune, for we are very apt to 
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say in effect, “ I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, and I of @hrist,” as if Christ 
was divided ; but the Lord will not give “ his 
glory to another, nor his praise to graven 
images.” So, as thou well observed, “ the chief 
thing we ought to dois to make people sensible 
of their corruptions, and to direct them to the 


word nigh, and to be good examples to them.” 
(To be continued.) ‘ 


“ Honoring all men” is reaching that of God 
in every man, for that brings to seek the honor 
of God.— Georye Fox. 


> 


For ,.¥rieuds ‘Intelligencer, 

The following is, I believe, a correct copy of 
an original letter from that eminent minister of 
the Gospel, Job Scott, now in my possession, 
which accidentally or providentially fell into the 
hands of a careful person, who, though not in 
membership with us, has preserved it as a valu- 
able relic. A. J.P. 

; New York, 13th of 3d mo., 1790. 

Dear Friend, Jas. Bringhurst:—Under a 
fresh sense of thy kindness divers ways, [ think 
it my place to inform thee, that after leaving 


‘Byberry, I attended Monthly Meeting at 


Wrightstown ; then had a meeting at Kingwood, 
next at Joseph Moore’s, then again at King. 
wood, last First-day. Second-day, rode to 
Hardwick; at meeting there on Third-day. 
Fourth-day, rode to Mendon; at meeting there 
on Fifth day, and yesterday rode here in fole- 
rable health. Had satisfaction and relief in 
the several meetings, and feel clear of the Jer- 
seys, Pennsylvania, and the more Southern 
States. I look back with awfulness on the 
path of my painful pilgrimage for the year past, 
as well as the rest of my life; and though I am 
a poor frail worm of the dust, and have not 
always been so strictly watchful as I might have 
been, yet I have a most unshaken and soul- 
consolating evidence that holy help has always 
been near, and many times marvellously so. 
Oh! may I ever adore that high and holy Name, 
which has again and again been my strong 
tower and rock of defence, and henceforward, 
as long as I live, walk worthy of the vocation 
to which he has called me. I often marvelled 
at his making use of me at all in so great a 
work ; but he willsend by the hands of whom 
he will send, and has a right to bring his ser- 
vants under the most indispensable necessity to 

oon his errands. Had not this been the case, 
i had not left dear New England; but I staid 
there tilbl durst stay no louger, and I now go 
thither again. Yea, gladly I go, feeling re- 
lieved of a weight which I felt for some time 
before I left home, and repeatedly since, on the 
journey which I perhaps can convey but little 
idea of by words. Had I been more perfectly 
given up at some particular trymg moments, 
and more thoroughly watchful and attentive to 
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Truth’s opening apd preserving influence, I 
believe it would have been to my additional 
satisfaction now on my return; but, on the 
whole, I have great cause for thanksgiving and 
praise, having been abundantly and repeatedly 
confirmed that He that has called us is holy, 
and not only calleth us to the perfecting of 
holiness in his pure fear, but will infallibly 
abilitate thereunto as we look unto and rely 
rightly upon him. Many, it is true, are the 
conflicts and besetments which attend the race 
we run; but if ever we fail of preservation and 
victory, it is because the shield of the mighty 
is vilely cast away. Oh! my soul, trust in the 
Lord forever, for thou livingly knowest that in 
him, and him alone, is never-failing strength. 

Great is the love I feel towards many in 
your city and country. Mention me to such as 
thou thinkest proper, not forgetting thy dear 
wife and family, thy brother Joseph and af 
flicted sister, if living, and particularly my two 
Newport friends at thy son John’s. I did in- 
tend to have seen them again, but could not 
well see how to do it. Let them be assured it 
was not owing to want of good-will; no, truly. 
1 feel more than a little of that to them both, 
and wish their substantial improvement and 
settlement in the best things; also I desire to 
hear from them as frequently as may be con- 
venient. I found dear Isaac Everett here; he 
is here now, but I believe has some thought of 
being at Spring Meeting. He is pretty well, 
and bravely relieved in mind, having left New 
England with peace in his own bosom, the re- 
ward of faithful attention to divine manifesta- 
tion. 

IT acknowledge thy kindness in sending thy 
son and lad with my man to Byberry, and in 
the offer of Jonathan’s going on with me. I 
thought it not best to detain him, though his 
kind willingness to accompany me was truly 
acceptable. I wish his everlasting welfare, as 
also that of all the rest of the children, and 
servants too; and desire my love and good will 
to be mentioned to all the servants, male and 
female, black and white. They have all souls 
immortal as our own, and must be happy or 
miserable forever, therefore ought to be seri- 
ously engaged to love God and serve him faith- 
fully all the days of their lives. 

If any letters have come to thy hand for me, 
I desire thee to be so kind as to forward them 
back to me, and shall be glad of a line from 
thee. Please to mention my love to our dear 
women friends from Ireland; in whdse hands 
that the Lord’s work may prosper, is the sin- 
cere desire of thy and their sincere friend, 

Jos Scorr. 

Your friends attending Congress* are atten- 
tive to the trust with them reposed. I hope 





* On the subject of slavery, as appears ia his pub- 
lished letter of same date to bis wife. 





they may be patiently persevering and not faint, 
fully believing a sure reward will attend their 
faithful labors, and in the end, however long, 
find a sure success. I don’t know that their 
prospects of much sudden success are sufficient 
to animate to any great exertions, but am apt to 
think their diligence and attention proceed 
rather from a deep felt sense of duty, and a 
trust that bread cast on the waters swims not 
away, but will be gathered, though it should 
not be till after many days. As far as I now 
see, I may go hence on Second-day, and per. 
haps pretty directly home. May I not be too 
much pleased with the thoughts of happiness 
in the delightful company of a much loved 
wife and tender offspring, but rather seek 
wisdom and ability rightly to nurture and train 
these last in a way the most favorable toward 
their receiving and submitting in early life to 
the heart-humbling power of truth. This is the 
desire of my heart at this time on their account, 


————__ —_ +e 





EXTRACT. 


I have loved to read the Scriptures from my 
childhood up to the present hour. Some of the 
earliest religious impressions that memory can 
recall, accompanied the perusal of the experi- 
ence of the righteous, that is there recorded. 
I recur now to an incident connected with my 
earliest religious convictions, so memorable to 
me, that it will be lasting as life itself, in which 
my mind in the infancy of experience was led 
to feel and admire the truth of some of these 
Scripture declarations. I had learned to repeat 
that beautiful prayer which Jesus taught his 
disciples, and often to open my lips with the 
language, “ Our Father who art in heaven.” 
In the spirit of inquiry natural to children, I 
was led on one of those occasions of retire- 
ment, that I had been taught was necessary to 
effectual prayer, to put this question to myself: 
What good can it do me to repeat these words, 
or how shall I be benefitted by the use of this 
prayer? I was seeking after truth, and in the 
silence that followed the inquiry, my under- 
standing was addressed by a language like this : 
The value of thy prayer depends upon the 
spirit in which itis made. Oh, the impressions 
of that hour have followed me through life, and 
I shall carry the remembrance thereof with me 
to the grave; and I wish I could carry to 
others the convictions I have received myself, 
that however much we may read the Scriptures, 
or repeat the declarations of good men that we 
find there recorded, they can be of no value to 
us, only as we are brought into a state of miod 
in which we can make these declarations our 
own. Then only can we say with truth, “ Our 
Father who art in heaven, hallowed. be thy 
name; thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth, as it is done in heaven.”—Lxtract from 
John Jackson’s Sermons. 
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Fomn “ The Penns and Peningtons.” 
THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
(Continued from page 534.) 

The new spiritual birth and awakened per- 
ceptions that now arose in his soul brought with 
them both comfort and true earnestness of de- 
sire ‘to be conformed to the will of God in all 
things. Conflicts and trials succeeded, but 
strength was given adequate to the necessity on 
every occasion. An enlightened conscience, 
pointing in the gospel to the words of the Lord 
Jesus Himself, made it clear to him that the 
Friends were right in maintaining that the fol- 
lower of Christ must live a life of truthfulness 
—must make it the great object of his life to 
be true to God, true to his fellow-man, and true 
to the convictions of his own conscience in all 
things ; that God required from His children 


fellow-boarders at Thame school, and the third 
a country gentleman with whom I had long 
been very familiar. When they were come up to 
me, they all saluted me after the usual manner, 
putting off their hats and bowing, saying, ‘ Your 
humble servant,’ sir, expecting, no doubt, in re- 
turn, the same from me. But when they saw 
me stand still, not moving my cap nor bowing 
my knee in a way of congee to them, they were 
amazed, and looked first one upon another, then 
upon me, and then one upon another again for 
a while, without a word speaking. At length 
the surgeon, a brisk young man, who stood near- 
est to me, clapping his hand in a familiar way 
upon my shoulder, and smiling on me said, 
‘What, Tom! a Quaker?’ to which I readily 
aud cheerfully answered, ‘Yes, a Quaker.’ 
And as the words passed out of my mouth, I 


and would belp them to maintain truth in heart, | felt joy springing in my heart; for I rejoiced 
in word, and in deed; and that no one who is | that I had not been drawn ovt by them into any 
not governed by the Spirit of Truth and truth- compliance ; and that I had strength and bold- 
fulness, is pleasing God and serving Him aright. | ness given me to confess myself to be one of 
Then came the pinch in the application of this | that despised people.” 
strict truthfulness to the current manners, popu-| In that age men when dressed generally wore 
lar language, and complimeutary titles which | their hats in the house as well as out of doors, 
prevailed in the world. The Friends had taken | only removing them on occasions of ceremony. 
a decided stand against whatever they decmed , Young Ellwood had not only hats ang caps 
untruthful in each of these, and young Ellwood, | taken from him, one after another, till all he 
after examining every point, believed in his! possessed were gone, but also every means of 
heart that the stand they had made was a right : procuring others. To this his father had re- 
one ; and thus believing, he acted upon it. So! course in order to put it out of his power ever 
also he united with their views ia giving up! to appear covered in his presence—when he 
those things that he regarded as springing from found that other and most cruel treatment which 
a degree of human pride and vanity that should he had recourse to was unavailing. But do or 
not be countenanced. Expensive personal deco- | say what he would to his son, he found him 
ration was discarded ; gold rings, gold lace, and immovable in this, though he still acted 
ail such ornaments were cast off, and in lan-! towards him with filial deference in everything, 
guage and manners the Quaker mode of using but what appeared to him as encroaching on 
no merely complimentary titles was adopted by | the honor due to God. The courage manifest- 
him. ed in his earlier days in disarming the ruffian 
The ecremonious uncovering of the head and | who attacked his father’s carriage, was not now 
bowing of the knee were seriously regarded by lexercised in defending himself; that would 
the Friends as marks of vencration that should , have been impossible, without exasperating one 
not be offered to any mortal, but should be con- | whom he most gladly would, if in conscience 
sidered as due to God alone, and observed in | he could, have appeased. All his courage was 
prayerful approaches to Him. We cannot won- | now exercised in patient endurance of personal 
der that, viewing these observances in this light, | abuse ‘from his father, having entered the ser- 
no earthly consideration could induce them to' vice, and under the teaching of Him who, 
comply with the fashionable usages. In these | “ when he was reviled, reviled not again.” 
respects, also, Ellwood united with and adopted} Several months followed without in any de- 
the principles and practice of the Quakers. He! gree reconciling the father to the changes that 
thus describes meeting with some of his forwer | had taken place iu the son, when to the joy of 
acquaintances after he had made tbat change, | the latter their friends from Chalfont came to 
on an occasion when sent by his father to Ox- | pay them a visit at Crowell; which Ellwood 
ford, with a message to his brother magistrates | speaks of thus :— 
who sat on the bench during the sessions :— ‘‘ At length it pleased the Lord to move Isaac 
‘‘T went directly to the ball where the ses- | Penington and his wife to make a visit to my 
sions were held, and had been but a very little | father, and see how it fared with me: and very 
While there before a knot of my old acquaint-} weleome they were to me, whatever thoy were 
ances e-pying me, came to me. One of these |to him, to whom I doubt not they would have 
Was a scholar in his gown, another a surgeon of |} been more\welcome had it not been for me. 
that city (Oxford), both my schoolfellows and | They tarried with us all night, and much dis- 
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course they had with my father, both about the 
principles of Trath in general, and iu relation 
to me in particular, which I was not privy to; 
but one thing which I afterwards heard of was 
this: when my father and we were at their 
house some months before, Mary Penington in 
some diseourse there had told him how hardly 
her husband’s father, Alderman Penington, had 
dealt with him about his hat ; which my father, 
little then thinking that it would, and so soon 
too, be his own case, did very much censure the 
Alderman for. He spared not liberaliy to blame 
him for it; wondering that so wise a man as he 
was should take notice of so trivial a thing as 
the taking off or keeping on of a hat. This 
gave hera handle to take holdof him by. And 
haviog had an ancient acquaintance with him, 
and he having always had a high opinion of 
and respeet for her, she, who was a woman of 
great wisdom, of ready speech, and of a well- 
resolved spirit, did press so close upon him 
with this home argument, that he was utterly 
ata loss how to defend himself. 

“After dinner next day, when they were 
ready to return home, she desired of my father 
that, since my company was so little acceptable 
to him, he would give me leave to go and spend 
some time with them, where I[ should be sure 
of a welcome. He was very unwilling I should 
go, and made many objections, all which sbe 
removed so clearly by her answers, that, not 


judging what further excuse to allege, he at 
‘length left it to me, and I soon turned the scale 
for going. 
“« We were come to the coach side before this 
was concluded on, and I was ready to step in, 
when one of my sisters privately put my father 


in mind that I had no haton. That somewhat 
startled him, for he did not think it fit that I 
should go from home so far, and to stay abroad, 
without a hat. Wherefore he whispered her to 
fetch me a hat, and he entertained them with 
some discourse in the meantime. But as soon 
as he saw the hat coming he would not stay till 
it came, lest I should put it on before him; 
therefore, breaking off the discourse, he abrupt- 
ly took his leave of them. 

“T had not one penny of money about me, 
nor indeed elsewhere; for my father as soon as 
he saw that I would’be a Quaker, took from me 
both what money I had, and everything else of 
value that would have made money—as silver 
buttons, rings, ete., pretending that he would 
keep them for me till I came to myself again. 
But as I had po money, being among my 
friends, 1 had no need of any, nor ever honed 
. after it; though upon one particular occasion I 
had like to have wanted it.” 

_ That occasion is worth noting for more than 
its quaint details. It brings before us one of 
the characteristic enactments of the Common- 
wealth ; suggesting the different views on the 
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Sabbath question that prevailed between the 
Puritan and the Quaker of the seventeeth cen- 
tury. We find nearly the same difference pre- 
vailing between the Presbyterians and the 
Friends of our own time, though it may be the 
chasm between the two in this day is scarcely 
so wide as formerly. Perhaps the Presbyterians 
do not now regard the Sunday as occupying 
exactly the same ground as the Jewish Sabbath. 
The Friends, however, still hold that the first 
day of the week, though most necessary as a 
day of rest from usual labor, has no Christian 
warrant for being kept as the Jews were order- 
ed to keep their Sabbath. They believe that 
both the corporal and mental constitution of , 
man require such rest. They also believe that 
on such a day of repose from toil, religious 
worship and religious instruction should be es- 
pecially attended to. But they do not hold 
that the first day of the week is any more holy, 
in the Jewish sense, than any other day. 

The occasion above alluded to occurred in 
1660, a few weeks prior to the restoration of 
Charles the Second. ‘I had been at Reading.” 
Ellwood says, “ and set out from thence on the 
first day of the week, in the morning, intending 
to reach (as in point of time, I well might) to 
Isaac Penington’s, where the meeting was to 
be that day; but when I came to Maidenhead, 
I was stopped by the watchman laying hold on 
the horse’s bridle, and telling me I must go 
with him to the constable for travelling on 

'Sunday. Acccrdingly I suffered him to lead 
my horse to the constable’s door. When we 
! got there, the constable told me I must go be- 
| fore the warden, who was the chief offieer of 
ithe town; and he bid the watchman bring me 
on, himself walking before. 

“Being come to the warden’s door, the con- 
stable knocked, and desired to speak with Mr. 
Warden. “He thereupon quickly coming to the 

| door, the constable said; ‘ Sir, | have brought a 
man here to you, whom the watch took riding 
through the town. The warden began to ex- 
amine me, askivg whence I came, and whither 
Iwas going. I told him I came from Reading, 
and was going to Chalfont. He asked why I 
travelled on that day. LItold him I did not 
know it would give offence to ride or to walk 
on that day, so long as I did not drive any car- 
riage or horses laden with burdens. ‘ Why,’ 
said he, ‘if your business was urgent, did you 
not take a pass from the mayor of Reading ?” 
‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I did not know nor think 
I shculd have needed one.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘I will not talk with you now—it is time to go 
to church—but I will examine you further 
anon; and, turning to the constable, ‘ Have 
him to an inn, and bring him before me after 
dinner.’ 

“The naming of an inn put me in mind that 
such public-houses were places of expense, and 
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I knew I had no money to defray it, wherefore: 
I said to the warden: ‘ Before thou sendest me 
to an inn; which may occasion some expense, I 
think it needful to acquaint thee that I have no 
money.’ At that the warden stared, and turn- 
ing quickly upon me said, ‘How! no money! 
How can that be? you don’t look like a man 
that has no money.’ ‘ However I look,’ said 
I, ‘1 tell thee the truth, that I have no money, 
and [ tell it to forwarn thee that thou mayest 
not bring any charge upon the town.’ ‘I won- 
der,’ said he, ‘ what art you have got that you 
ean travel without money ; you can do more, I 
assure you, than I can.’ 

“T making no answer, he went on and said, 
‘Well, well! but if you have no money, you 
have a good horse under you, and we can dis- 
train him for the charge. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ the 
horse is not mine!’ ‘No! but you have a good 
coat on your back, and I hope that is your own.’ 
‘But it is not,’ said I, ‘for I borrowed both | 
the horse and the great ccat.’ With that the | 


warden, holding up bis hands, smiling, said, | 


dust of the earth, and in putting on the gar- 
ments more becoming the daughter of Zion. 
But if it is the will of God to have a Fox ora 
Joshua, or many of them, to lead on the ‘ped- 
ple, I believe he is now preparing them, for the 
interest manifested in many places among the 
younger people is too plain to be disregarded ; 
and this I cannot but view as the work of the 
spirit in preparing the coming generation for 
the rebuilding of the temple which has so 
nearly fallen down. And I think these valiant 
young people should receive more encourage- 
ment to prepare themselves fully, that they may 
go forth boldly in the work. 

Beginning with Jesus Christ and his apostles 
up to the present time, we invariably find that 
reforms have been generally brought about 
through the instrumentality of young men 
ealled of God for the service, which has shown 
that it is not length of years, but faithfulness, 
which is required ; and so L believe it is at this 
present time; and that from the North and the 
South, the East and the West, will arise those 


‘ Bless me! I never met such a man as you are | whom we will be glad to acknowledge as instru- 
before! What ! were you set out by the parish ?’ | ments of deliverance. Therefore I desire that 
Then, turning to the constable, he said, ‘ Have | we quench not the spirit in these young people, 
him to The Greyhound, and bid the people be | and that we despise not their youth nor their 
civil to him.’ Accordingly to The Greyhound | prophesyings, even though they sometimes slip 
I was led, my horse put up, and I put intoa with their tongues, though not from their 


] rge toom, and some account given of me, I) heart; for such things as this all are liable to— 


suppose, to the people of the house. 


“This was new work to me, and what the 


but from them they can rise again. 
Finally, I wish us not to be discouraged, nor 


issue would be I could not forsee; but being look too much on the dark side, but rather en- 
left there alone I sat down, and retired in spirit courage our brother, and excite ourselves to 
to the Lord, in whom alone was my strength more ardent efforts in attaining the great end 
and safety ; and of Him I begged support, even , of our existence, in advancing the kingdom of 
that He would be pleased to give me wisdom, | heaven upon earth, and preparing for futurity. 


and right words to answer the warden, when I | 
should come to~be examined before him again. 
(To be continued.) 
A FEW WORDS FOR FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

The numerous communications which have 
of late appeared in the Intelligencer concern. | 
ing the spiritual well-being of our Society, 
have awakened many similar serious thoughts 
in my mind; and I sincerely believe the sound- 
ing of these alarms (which are not to be re- 
garded as idle tales), are the forerunners of a 
change for the better. 

That the Society has not the zeal and spirit- 
uality of old, I must reluctantly confess; and | 
I believe no reflecting mind will deny that the 
causes of this are the subject of many commu- 
nications ; but the remedy, and who shall apply 
it, seems to be more hidden, and therefore less 
spoken of. Now, I think if individuals would 
examine themselves, and each one find out 
the condition of his own soul, and how he 
stood before God—what advanced him, and 
what retarded him in the Divine life—and 
then acted accordingly, the Society would be 
but a short time in shuking herself from the 


10th month 20th, 1867. S. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Did a holy 4ife consist of one or two noble 
deeds—some signal specimens of doing, or en- 
during, or suffering—we might account for the 
failure, and reckon it small dishonor to turn 
back in such a conflict. But a holy life is 
made up of small things. It is the little things 
of the hour, and not the great things of the age, 
that fill up a life like that of Paul and John, 
like that of Rutherford, or Brainerd, or Martyn. 
Little words, not eloquent speeches or sermons ; 
little deeds, not miracles, nor battles, nor one 
great heroic act of martyrdom, make up the 
true Christian life. The little constant sunbeam, 
not the lightning; the waters of Siloam, * that 
go softly” in their meek mission of refreshment, 
not the waters of torrent, noise and force, are 
the true symbols of a holy life. 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, lit- 
tle inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, 
little indiscretions and imprudences, little foi- 
bles, little indulgences of self.and of the flesh, 
little acts of indolence or indecision, of sloven- 
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liness or cowardice, little equivocations or aber- 
rations from high integrity, little. touches of 
shabbiness and meanness, little exhibitions of 
worldliness and gayety, little indifferences to the 
feelings or wishes of others, little outbreaks of 
temper,~or crossness, or selfishness, or vanity ; 
the avoidance of such Jitile things as these goes 
far to make up at least the negative beauty of 
a holy life. And then attention to the little 
duties of the day and hour io public tran- 
sactions, or private dealings, or family arrange- 
ments ; to little words, and looks, and tones ; 
little eelf-denials, and self restraints, and self- 
forgetfulness ; little plans of quiet kindness and 
thoughtful consideration for others; to punc- 
’ tuality and method, and true aim, in the order- 
ing of each day—these are the active develop- 
ments of a holy life, the rich and divine mosaics 
’ of which it is composed. 
k What makes yon green hill so beautiful? Not 
’ the outstanding peak or stately elm, but the 
bright sward which clothes its slopes, composed 
of innumerable blades of slender grass. It is of 
small things that a great life is made up; and 
he who will acknowledge no life as great save 
that which is built up of great things, will find 
little in Bible characters to admire or copy. 
—Dr. Bonar. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS. 
BY I. HICKS. 
Generosity is one of the finest feclings of 
; human nature, and one that we should culti- 
E> vate with most assiduous care. We should 
give attention not only to the tithe and manner, 
but to the method of giving, following the oft- 
repeated advice, recorded in the Scriptures, of 
not letting our right hand know what our left 
hand doeth. And we are advised to give free- 
ly, hoping and looking for nothing in return 
but inward reward and peace, that ever follows 
well doing. Those blessed with means often 
esteem ita luxury to give of the good things of 
this life to those who require them. 
c~, ; A practice is prevalent among the opulent 
Be and fashionable in this country, which has made 
inroads into our Society, of making costly pre- 
sents to those of their friends who are about to 
be married, I would not for one moment deter 
any one from any act of generosity, but I claim 
the consideration of all serious minds to the 
question, Are the ostentatious presentment and 
the succeeding public display of wedding pre- 
sents in accordance with the simplicity of our 
profession? Is the gift made by the prompt- 
ings of a noble and generous nature, or is it 
done through the tyranny of fashion, the kind 
feelings of our nature having nothing to do with 
it? Is it not probable that mavy of these 
bridal presents are given in accordance with 
custom when the giver can ill afford the ex- 
pense? If we wish to present some token of 





















































































































































































































































our esteem, would it not be better to give some 
article the use and sight of which would often 
bring the kindness of the donor to remembrance, 
instead of costly articles of show, the charge of 
which is a trouble and expense? 
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And again, I would ask, Are there not more 


suitable periods than the ‘wedding day to give 
these tokens of esteem ? 
with our profession to make a museum and show 
of the bridal presents, thereby destroying that 
delicacy and simplicity that ever attends the 
generosity that springs from the heart? 
should any one desire to have his gifts heralded 


And is it consistent 


Why 


to the world, and made a common stock of gos- 


sip for the neighborhood? Does it not engen- 


der a selfish expectation that the gifts made 
will be returned by similar presents should like 
circumstances occur? And are not those who 
do not follow this fashion sometimes branded as 
niggardly and mean? 

We would keep the spirit of generosity sacred, 
and surround it by every safeguard of privacy 
and simplicity, watching over our actions lest 
the desire of praise and the esteem of men do 
not prompt our doings; and not only the right 
hand know, but the world may know and see 
how kind and generous we are; and if so, where 


will be our reward ? 
10th mo., 1867. 
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" FREEDOM or THouGuT AND Expression. _ 
The principle of love and unity is perhaps 
no less valued by us, than by some of our 
friends who have feared that the “ Intelligen- 
cer” has been guilty of an impropriety in 
giving publicity to a variety of views upon the 
present condition of the Society of Friends. 
We believe that “‘ Trath never loses ground by* 
inquiry,” and that we do not deviate from the 
Christian path in regarding with brotherly 
kindness and charity the expression of a sin- 
cere concern for the vital interests of the So- 
ciety, even though we may differ in sentiment 
with the writer, as to the causes of apparent 
deficiencies and the remedies proposed for their 
removal. We are increasingly impressed with 
the exalted character of the principles professed 
by Friends, and with the liberty and equality 
which they inspire; and we also believe, that a 
more faithful advocacy of them is essential to 
the growth of the spiritual body. There are 
different gifts and different labcrs apportioned 
by the same spirit; and if a warning voice be 
heard in another portion of the vineyard from 
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that in which we are engaged, is it not well to 
heed it sufficiently to inquire what it portends ? 

Uniformity of opinion is too often regarded 
as essential to Christian unity. Not only in the 
varied castes of mind, but in the different 
growths of spiritual experience, there is much 
that calls for forbearance and charity. The 
apostle was no doubt aware of a similar con- 
dition in the church in his day when be said, 
“ We, then, that are strong, ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selves.” He also testified that “the kingdom 
of God” is “righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit.” If humility is the cloth- 
ing of the mind, even those who may Have at- 
tained to the stature of manhood, may some- 
times be instructed by the little child. “ Out 
‘of the mouths of babes and suckliugs Thou hast 
perfected praise.” Our views in relation to this 
subject are so clearly expressed by “a country 
correspondent” of the “British Friend” that 
we make the following extract. In allusion to 
the great diversity of seatiment which must 
necessarily exist in a Society like ours, the au- 
thor says that “the only class of writing which 
feels to me as of a really ‘doubtful tendency,’ 
is that which does not bear evidence of sin- 
cerity, or that which aims at producing effects 
on the mind analagous to that of stimulants on 
the body—what is called ‘ sensational,’ in which 
much must be included that is meant to be re- 
ligious.”” “ The free expression of sincere con- 
viction in a calm and thuughtful spirit must be 
productive of benefit both to author and reader, 
independent of the soundness of the econclu- 
sions arrived at. 


“ However much some may recret the tenden- 
cies of religious thought in the present day, the 
time is gone by when any successful attempt 
can be made to restrain its perfect liberty. I 
do not believe in forbidden knowledge. Man 
must be intended to use to the utmost all the 
powers that have been bestowed upon him. 
The farther he extends bis researches in any 
direction, whether natural or spiritual, the more 
he will, if he learns aright, become humbled in 
the presence of the infinites around him, and 
he will be able to say with Isaiah, ‘As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are God’s 
ways higher than man’s ways, and (God’s 
thoughts than man’s thoughts.’ Trae knowl- 


edge must lead to true happiness. I believe 
there are no intenser and purer joys given to 
those who feel that they have in some degree 
been set free from the narrow and limited 
views in which the bulk of mankind are en- 
veloped, than the simple joy of existence and 
of life in the presence of the Almighty Father 
of all, and under the protecting shadow of his 
wing.” : 

This seems to us to be the state of con- 
version and child-like trust alluded to as es- 
sential to be known, ere there can be an en- 
trance into the heavenly kingdom, where there 
is but one language—that of love and of peace. 


tecnica 

The recent decision of a case in the United 
States Circuit Court in and for the district of 
Maryland, by Chief Justice Chase, in relation 
to a colored girl named Elizabeth Turner, will ° 
be read with interest by those who regard lib- 
erty as the inalienable right of all men. 

The Chief Justice said the questions in the 
case were so grave and important that he ad- 
journed the Court, in order to give the claimant 
or any person interested in the decision of the 
case an opportunity to appear. The claimant 
did not employ counsel, but was willing the 
matter should be settled by the Court. 

When it again convened, the Chief Justice 
delivered the following decision: 

The petitioner in this case seeks relief from 
restraint and detention by Philemon T. Ham- 
bleton, of Talbot county, in Maryland, in al- 
leged contraveution of the constitution and laws 
of the United States. The facts as they appear 
from the return made by Mr. Hambleton to 
the Court, and by his verbal statement made in 
Court and admitted as part of the retura, are 
substantially as fullows : 

The petitioner, Elizabeth Turner, a young 
person of color, and her mother, were, prior to 
the adoption of the Maryland Constitution of 
1864, slaves of the respondent. That constitu- 
tion went into operation November Ist, 1864, 
and prohibited slavery. Almost immediately 
thereafter many of the freed people of Talbot 
county were collected together under Some local 
authority, the nature of which does not clearly 
appear, and the young persons were bound as 
apprentices, usually, if not always to their late 
masters. 

Among others Elizabeth, the petitioner, was 
apprenticed to Hambleton by an indenture 
dated Nov. 3d, two days after the new Counsti- 
tution went into operation. Upon comparing 
the terms of this indenture, which is claimed 
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to have been executed under the law of Mary- 
land relating to negro apprentices, with those 
required by the law of Maryland in indeutures 
for white persons, the variance is manifest. 

The petitioner under this indenture is not 
entitled to any education—a white apprentice 
must be.taught reading, writing and arithmetic. 
The petitioner is liable to be assigned and trans- 
ferred at the will of the master to any person 
in the same county—the white apprentice is not 
thus liable. The authority of the master over 
the petitioner is described in the law as a prop- 
erty and interest ; no such description is applied 
to authority over a white apprentice. 

It is unnecessary to mention other particulars. 
Such is the case, and I regret that I have been 
obliged to consider it without the benefit of any 
argument in support of the claim of the respon- 
dent to the writ; but I have considered it with 
care, and an earnest desire to reach right con- 
clusions. For the present, [ shall restrict my- 
' self toa brief statement of these conclusions, 
without going into the grounds of them: The 
time does not allow more. The following propo- 
sitions, then, seem to me to be sound law, and 
they decide the case: 

First—The first clause of the thirteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States interdicts slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, except asa punishment for crime, and 
establishes freedom as the constitutional right 
of all persons in the United States. 

Second—The alleged apprenticeship in the 
present case is involuntary servitude, withio 
the meaning of these words in the amendment. 

Third—If this were otherwise, the indenture 
ept forth in the return does not contain import- 
ant provisions for the security and benetit of 
the apprentice, which are required by the laws 
of Maryland in indentures of white apprentices, 
and is therefore in contravention of that clause 
of the first section of the Civil Rights law, en- 
acted by Congress on April 9th, 1866. 

Fourth—This law having been enacted 
under the second clause of the thirteenth amend- 
ment, in the enforcement of the first clause of 
the amendment, is constitutional, and applies to 
all conditions prohibited yet, whether originat- 
ing in transactions before or since its enact- 
ment. 

Fifth—Colored persons, equally with whites, 
are citizens of the United States. - 

The petitioner must be discharged from re- 
straint by the respondent. 

jaeeaptililiinenivats 
MarrieEp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Goose Creek, 


Va., on the 22d of Ninth month, 1867, Tuomas Tay- 
LOR to Mary Pigceorr. 

, at the same meeting, on the same day, Bar- 
cLay Eyre, of Bucks Co., Pa., to Emma Tayor, 
daughter of Henry S. Taylor, deceased. 

, at Chappaqua, N. Y., on the 16th of Tentb 
month, 1867, by Friends’ ceremony, Jesse H. Sut- 
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Ton, of Mt. Kisco, to Paese F. Havitann, of. Chappa- 
qua, N. Y. 


Diep, on the 7th of Tenth month, 1867, at the 
house of John Bedell, West Vienna, Oneida Co., N.Y., 
Desorau PowkLt, aged 80 years. She was a wortby 
member of Verona Monthly Meeting. 

+ —, on the 23d of Tenth month, 1867, in 23d 
Ward, Philadelphia, Priscitta Roserts, n the 80th 
year of her age. 

——, at Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa, on the 16th of 
Tenth mo., 1867, MicuagL H. Jenks, aged 72 vears. 

—-, at the residence of Theodore Hibberd, on the 
12th of Tenth month, 1867, Lyp1a Huaues, aged 73 
years; a member of Pipe Creek Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meetings. 

, On the 20th of Tenth month, 1867, at the 
residence of her mother, in Philadelphia, Pa., Jang, 
daughter of Mary and the late John Hillborn, in her 
43d year ; a memberof Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

——_—><8 2 <_< 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 

\Third-day evening, Eleventh mo. 5th, at 7} o'clock, 
Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt will exbibit the Stereopticon. 

Eleveath month 12th, John J. White will lecture. 


onennaciliiin 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. X. 

The educational labors of ‘‘ Friends’ Associa- 
tion for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” 
for the present season have commenced, and, it 
must be confessed, under some discouragements. 
It is feared the idea is too prevalent that the 
time has arrived for the Freedmen to be self 
supporting ; that, extreme physical suffering 
having ceased to exist, or, existing to only a 
limited extent, they should be able to take care 
of themselves ; and that, being positively free, 
their education is but a secondary matter. 

It may be well to say that the Association 
has done everything in its power to encourage 
this self-supporting idea, by the introduction of 
industrial pursuits wherever practicable ; has 
taught them to aspire after it, and, in many in- 
stances, with maiked success. But the many 
hindrances to the consummation of this desira- 
ble object must be kept in view; they have not 
yet passed through the transition state, with all 
their old habits clirging to them, and with out- 
side surroundings tending to degrade rather 
than elevate ; added to which is the fact that in 
many localities the old impositions and oppres- 
sions are even now but feebly checked by legal 
enactments, either only partially enforced, or 
set aside altogether. 

Should the educational efforts of Northern 
Societies be abandoned at this particular crisis, 
what would be the condition of the /reedmen? 
Pitiable indeed! Not.only would their igno- 
rance be taken advantage of, but they would be 
deprived of the influence the presence of their 
teachers has exercised on the community, and 
which has, doubtless, heretofore been a great 
protection to them. Just such “ watchmen on 
the wall” their oppressors fear, and the value 
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of the numerous schools scattered over the 
South by Friends and others may be partially 
estimated, not only by the results which have 
been attained, but by the appreciation of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau of these efforts. 

Shall the closing of these schools be per 
mittel? The verdict isin the hands of the 
friends of the oppressed. They must be closed, 
unless early substantial pecuniary aid is forth- 
coming. Our Association is now working 
on faith, having but one month's salary for our 
teachers in the treasury. The want of means 
has already compelled the closing of fvur 
schools, but it is hoped the “ Appeal” recently 
forwarded to various Monthly and Preparative 
Meetings will arouse Friends to the importance 
of continuing this work with even renewed en- 
ergy, and be followed by appropriate tangible 
responses from every quarter. Let us not be 
disappointed. 

Our teachers now in the field, and their re- 
spective locations, are as follows: 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS. 
Cutharine FE Hill, Vienna, Fairfax County. 


Mary McBride, Fairfax C. H., as 
Sarah M. Ely, Lewinsville, a 
Frances E. Gauze, Herndon Station, “ 
Surah EB. Lloyd, Woodlawn, 7 
Philena Heald, Falls’ Church, « 
Mary K. Brosius, Manassas, " 
Sarah Ann Steer, Waterford, Loudon County. 
Curoline Thomas, Leesburg, “ 


SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 
Cornelia Hancock, Mount Pleasant. 
Mary A. Taylor, “ 

Esther Hawkes, 6 

As these schools have only been in operation 
this season from the Ist of the present month, 
our usual statistics cannot be presented until 
some time next month. We have heard of the 
safe arrival of two or three of the teachers at 
their places of destination. A few extracts 
from a letter received from Philena Heald 
(whose location has been changed) may not be 
out of place, ss showing how thoroughly heart 
and soul of some-of these faithful laborers are 
enlisted in this good work. The sweet spirit 
of resignation, combined with a determination 
to overcome every obstacle, that pervades the 
letter th roughout, is exceedingly gratifying and 
encouraging.. 

After detailing her arrival at the dilapidated 
station platform, with no one to meet or welcowe 
her, with “no sign of life, save one min of 
rough exterior, in no way connected with the 
railruad,” who kindly answered her inquiries as 
to what could be done towards conveying her 
bagzage to the village, she adds, “I thanked 
him kindly, and sat myself down on the steps, 
as there was no choice of seats or rooms; and 


‘as I sat in a strange country in that novel .po- 


= 


sition. with the blue heaven above me, and the 
free air around me, there was peace in my soul, 
and [ felt strong and willing; and, though far 
from friends and home, I felt that God was 
near. <A spirit of prayer seemed also there, 
and it was to me a season of blessing.” 

She also narrates her deliverance from the 
difficulties with which she was surrounded, and 
remarks: “ Knougly is as good as a feast; and 
surely it was true in this case. Oh! how good 
our Heavenly Father is. The winds are tem- 
pered to the shora lanb. He makes the crooked 
paths straight, the bitter sweet, and turns sor- 
row into gladness.” J. M. K. 

Puitapxuputa, 10th month 21, 1867. 


Since the above was prepared for publication, 
the following has met the eye of the writer, 
and it is herewith appended as confirmatory of 
our idea that this is no tim: to abanloa our 
schools, and that it is vitally important to ta- 
crease rather than decrease their number. 


FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY. 


From the report of T. K. Noble, superinten- 
dent of freedmen’s schools in Kentucky, we 
gather the following facts: There are in the 
State 37,000 children between the ages of six 
and eighteen years. In the month of Jane 
there were 96 schools, and 122 teachers, and 
5,921 pupils. Fifty buildings have been hired 
by the bureau for school purposes, and eight 
new houses have been erected, and several oth- 
ers are in progress, built mainly by the freed- 
men, with some assistince from the bureau. 
The report states : 

“ Gratifying as have been the results of the 
labors of the year, the work of education is but 
just begun. Five thousand children are in the 
schools, but more than thirty thou-and are 
growing up io utter ignorance. How this 
multitude ean be reached isa grave problem. 
In the cities and larger towns, where there are 
troops to protect the schools from violence, or 
public sentiment tolerates their existence— 
where the freedmen have churches which can 
be used for school purposes, and are able to do 
something for the support of the schools—the 
problem is not difficult; but in the: interior, 
where hostility to the schools is virulent, where 
the freedmen own no buildings suitable for 
school purposes,‘and where the incessant labor 
of every child is needed to keep the wolf from 
the door, it is not easy to see how this great 
problem of their education is to besolved. . . . 

The appropriations of the United States Gov- 
ernment for this purpose is wholly inadequate. 
It amounts to less than 70 cents per annum for 
each child. . . . . Itis plain, therefore, 
that if these 30,000 children are to be instructed 
and fitted for citizens, the expenses of their in- 


struction must for the present be assumed by 


the benevolence of the North. All the freed- 
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men can do now is to provide books, fuel, and: 


teachers’ board. This they have done in this 
State during the past year. In my judgment 
it will not be+long before they will be able to 
educate themselves. They are certainly not 
able now. If the Christian philanthropy of our 
country can be made to comprehend the impera- 
tive necessity of giving temporary aid, I am 
sure there will be a cheerful and bountiful re- 
* sponse.” : 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 8. 
Free City or HamBurGa, Sept. 4th. 

There are institutions for the relief of the 
humbler poor which are worthy of all imita- 
tion ; a model one is the Rauh Haus. This also 
originated with one individual, who was not 
rich, but occupied a litttle one-story cottage in 
the vicinity of Hamburgh ; his family consist- 
ing of himself and his mother. He believed 
in the reformation of children by means of 
giving them a genial family life, and took three 
wretched little boys into his family to make them 
happy; he taught them the value of property, 
by giving them gardens to cultivate and handi- 
crafts by which they could earn an honest liv- 
ing. This humble attempt has developed, so 
successfully, that now the domain is evlarged 
to a farm of many acres, and comprehends a 
pond, orchard, trees for ornament, and eighteen 
brick buildings (one of three stories), which 
are filled with those who would otherwise have 
grown up in the worst conditions and have been 
probably morally ruined. This enlargement 
has been owing to the benevolence of others 
joining itself to that of the founder and con- 
tributing either the land or the money to pur- 
chase it; but the houses have been entirely 
built, and the whole affair is now supported by 
the labor of the inmates. They are their own 
tailors, shoemakers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
spinners, weavers, farmers and gardeners. They 
do not produce enough to sell, but sufficient for 
the support of the establishment. There are 
several families, twelve constituting a family, 
and with each resides what is called a house- 
brother, or a house sister, according as the in- 
mates are male or female. The twelve sleep in 
one large hall, the bedsteads, mattrasses, bDlank- 
ets, and coverlets being made by themselves; 
they spin the wool and weave it into clothes. 
Each family has a common parlor and kitchen. 
One large brick building contains a convenient 
wash-house and workshops ; another is a church 
with schoolrooms attached. New comers go to 
each house in turo, so that no house ever has 
more than one stranger in it. There is a great 
demand on the institution for the members as 
workmen elsewhere. 

Each family has its individuality, and the 
peculiarity of the plan is its genial home life. 
Every birthday is kept with some festivity ; and 
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the birthdays of those who have left (the institu- 
tion has been in existence thirty years) are always 
noticed at the church, and some account is given 
of the present condition and prosperity of the 
individual, They visit the old homestead 
and sometimes make donations. I visited this 
institution on a Sunday, and found the inmates 
sitting in groups under the trees; some were 
knitting, others differently employed, as if labor 
was not profane, but all the more laborious oc- 
cupations were suspended ; several were playing 
on musical instruments. The school does not 
limit the education, as boys have gone from 
there to the universities; the lafguages, es- 
pecially English and French, are taught, and 
every one learns and practices some manual 
labor. The institution is constantly extending 
itself; the inmates rise to be teachers and as- 
sistants, and are a source of supply to the out- 
side world. A young German girl of above 
twenty-two (whose home is in Neisse, Silesia, 
where she supports herself and parents by 
teaching German and English) was visiting 
there during the eight weeks of her own sum- 
mer vacation, (teaching for her board) in order 
thoroughly to see into and learn the workings 
of the institytion, hoping in future, after the 
death of her parents, to be employed in some 
similar way. She very simply expressed that 
life was not worth living, if besides support- 
ing one’s celf, one was not doing something 
for the universal interests of man. She was 
very religious, and I learned from her that this 
was an orthodox establishment, and that the 
religious life was very much cultivated. Buat 
they did not seem bigoted, at least they were 
very genial in their intercourse with the mem- 
bers of the Paulsen Stift, a beneficent institu- 
tion of Hamburgh, which is founded on the 
broadest principles of humanity, and whose re- 
ligious spirit comprehends Jew and Christian, 
and even those who are members. of no church, 
believing that the banner of universal humanity 
is the best to act under always. 


Since writing the above I have come in con- 
tact with some ardent members of the Lutheran 
Church, who though very much bevt on doing 
good, and who are living, certainly, most dis- 
interested and beneficent lives (seeking and sav- 
ing those who are lost) are not quite so cordial to 
the Paulsen Stift as J think the true Christian 
spirit would dictate, which does not forbid mira- 
cles of good to be done by those who donot follow 
in the train of the personal Christ. They thus 
diskonor the name they love and refuse the 
teachings of the Spirit that cannot come as Je- 
sus saw, till he goes away personally, as be said 
in his last hours: ‘lt is expedient that I go 
away from you, for unless I go away the com- 
forter cannot come, which is the spirit of Truth, 
that shall interpret to your minds all things 
that I have said.” ra 
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But I must fell you of the Paulsen Stift 
(Stift means Institution), and this will require 
me to go back a little into the history of Ham- 
burgh. It was not until the year 1819 that the 
Jews were emancipated in Hamburgh; but the 
city contained a large number of them, who 
were highly cultivated as well as very rich, and 
some by their transcendental philosophy were 
emancipated from prejudice. (I do not mean 
to say that all who were rich and cultivated 
were transcendental, but that many were.) I 
had already ascertained in America, by examin- 
ing their periodicals, that the Jews of modern 
time had insensibly partaken of the onward 
movement of civilization, and were in a wholly 
different spirit from that which rejected Christ. 
They had been affected by the spirit which he 
commended to his Father in the last agony; 
although they reject his name and misconceive 
his personal individuality. Thus the tone of 
their religious journal was as liberal and gentle 
as that of the conservative Unitariaus, who 
also, though in another way, are limited by 
still clinging to Him who felt and said, “ It is 
expedient that I should go away,” and thus are 
blinded to the teachings of the Spirit that He 
said could not come unless he went away—a 
doctrine of no sect of Christians except the 
Quakers. (And do they always live up to it? 
Have not some of them gone back from George 
Fox into the more outward doctrine of reliance 
for salvation upon the historic personality of Je- 
sus, rather than on thespirit of Christ ?) But to 
go back to the Hamburgh Jews. Mrs Johanne 
Goldschmidt, mother-in-law of Jenny Lind, 
was one of these Hamburgh Jews, a highly 
cultivated woman, whose success in the educa- 
tion of her children was so marked, that per- 
sons often asked her for her secret. She wrote 
a book on education, entitled, “ A Mother’s Sor- 
rows and a Mother’s Joys,” and published it 
anonymously. It was read by the distinguished 
educator Diesterweig, who republished it with 
a preface of his own; a circumstance that led 
to an acquaintance and life-long friendship and 
co-operation with the author. She published 
another work (also anonymously) which was a 
correspondence between a Jewess and a noble 
lady, upon the wrongs inflicted upon the 
Jews by Christians. This book fell into the 
hands of the oldest sister of Mrs. Carl Schurz 
and of Adolph Meyer, who was the originator 
and benefactor of the zoological gardens of 
Hamburgh, which I will at some future time 
describe to you. This lady wrote to her Ham- 
burgh friends in order to discover the author of 
this correspondence, for she wished to unite 
with her in combating this prejudice. The 
friends met, and.one result of their intercourse 
was the formation of a society for the express 
purpose of combating prejudices; it was com- 
posed of sixteen members—eight Christian and 


eight Jewish ladies. Whether this had any effect 
in bringing about the emancipation of the Jews, 
I do not know; but when, in 1849, they were 
emancipated by an act of the Government, the 
Christian ladies gave a festival to the Jewish 
ladies, initiating the social emancipation and 
welcoming them to equal rights with them- 
selves. Mrs. Goldschmidt showed me the 
badge they wore on the occasion, which was a 
white satin bow, with three verses written om 


one streamer, and hands clapsed in fri¢ndship 


E. P. P. 


To the Editors of the Friends’ Iutelligencer : 


The poem here presefited for publication in 
your paper is not only valuable for the truths 
embodied therein, but a reminiscence of an 
event ever to be remembered by the partici-- 
pants with grateful and pleasurable emotions. 

On Second-day evening, the 30th of Ninth 
month, most of the teachers employed by our 
“ Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,” with about fifty invited guests, as- 
sembled socially at the home in this city of one 
of our liberal and benevolent members, where 
truly “a feast of feeling and a flow of soul” 
were realized by each one privileged to be pres- 
ent. 

After partaking with the teachers of the re- 
freshments prepared for the occasion, an hour 
or two was spent in conversation, each feeling 
the holy and elevating influence of minds gov- 
erned and led by motives above all selfish 
promptings. , 

A short and appropriate address was given 
by L. Mott, in which she alluded to the cheer- 
fulness with which each teacher returned to 
her work, feeling it to be no sacrifice, but a 
privilege, thus to cheer and elevate the droop- 
ing and depressed. 

The reading of the following poem closed 
the interesting entertainment. E. 


on the other. 


GRADATION. 
BY DR. G, G. HOLLAND. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted sk'es, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

I count these things to be grandly true, 

That a noble deed is a step toward God— 
Lifting the soul from the common sed 
To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered in good and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ill we hourhy meet. 

We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we trust, 
When the morning calls to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 

Our lives are trailing in the sordid dust. 

Wings for angels, but feet for men ! 

We must borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may bope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray, 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 
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Only in dreams is the ladder thrown 
' From the weary earth to the sapphire wall ; 
But the dreams depart, and the visions fall, 
Acd the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the luwly earth to the vaulted skies, 


And we mount to its summit round by round. 
ee 


BY REQUEST. 
In memory of T. H. L., who departed this life 6th mo. 
29th, 1867. 
Ag sinks at summer eve the setting sun, 
Mid a rich glory when his course is run, 
So did he gently breathe his life away 
Calm, with bright hope shedding its holy ray 
Over a soul upheld by faith soclear, — 
That the grim tyrant claimed no victory theré. 
No sting had death for him, God heard bis prayer; 
Tho’ language failed, the mind was bright and clear.* 
And he had said, I’m ready to leave all, 
“ Awaiting but my heavenly Father’s call.” 
And to the question, how he felt one day— 
Safe, safe, replied he ; naught was in his way. 
He knew that death would soon his soul release, 
When be would find his bome of rest and peace. 
Then, wherefore mourn him in that glorious sphere. 
Where only purest joy can enter—where 
No sin, no sorrow, no remorseful tear 
Can e’er be known, for Heaven's own bliss is there. 
Bat for ourselves we mourn, our loss we know 
It glooms the present with a heavy woe. 
It casts a shade each dear memento o’er, 
Which knew him once, will know him now no more. 
Yet Jesus wept—that thought consoles the heart— 
And we must weep thus from the loved to part. 
His worth, his virtues, did sweet incense raise, 
And gave to heaven a daily hymn of praise. 
From the poor man he never turned his ear, 
But gave him aid, and kindly words of cheer ; 
His many acts of charity and love 
Were known alone to Him, who, from above, 
Can read the heart of wan, and judge aright, 
Whether his alms are pleasing in His sight, 
For blessed is be who lendeth to the Lord; 
God’s word is sure; He giveth His reward ; 
And we in the sweet thought may be consoled, 
The perfect, upright man, thus to behold. 
His end,—— is ——peace. 
—- + wee 

RECENT AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 

All the discoveries show that Africa is pos- 
sessed of commercial advantages that will sooner 
or later be improved, and give it the basis of a 
permanent importance and ‘prosperity. From 
whatever side it is approached there are found 
a richness of soil and water privileges, and 
choice products, sufficient to warrant at length 
the prospect of a remunerative trade, apart 
from the horrors of slave-driving, and after that 
has been wholly rooted out. Many trects are 
found, indeed, to be desert and comparatively 
worthless ; but there are also valleys teeming 
with the richest stores and rivalling in wealth, 
if not in extent, that of the Amazon. The Ni- 
ger and its tributaries, in all their course, flow 
through the richest lands, even now set with 
cotton and sugar-cane, and promising in the fu- 


_ *T.H. Legget’s prayer was that he might retain bis 


mind to the last. 













































ture the largest returns in those profitable pro- 
ducts. »Thcir banks in some places are lined 
with precious woods; and palm-oil, ivory, rbi- 
noceros horns, indigo, rice, wax, and hides are 
only a part of the stores that would find their 
way to other countries in case of the establish- 
ment of a regular trade. 

This question of the prospects of commerce 
in that land is intimately connected with its 
future civilization and Christianization. ‘Trade 
itself will not convert, but it will open the way 
for the missionary. Dr. Barth, in his minute 
descriptions, speaks in the highest terms of the 
fertility of the country on the Benuwe—the chief 
easteru branch of the Niger—and of all that sec- 
tion to the south and west of Lake Tsad. Corn 
and cotton fields abound, magnificent tamarind 
and tul'p trees rise in majestic beauty, and the 
butter-trees and giant Asclepias, with a multi- 
tade of other varieties, fill the valleys, while the 
luxuriant pastures support large herds of milk- 
white cattle. Birds of every hue fill the air- 
with music ; and in many cases the tilled fields, 
the groups of fowls and domestic herds, great 
bowls of milk, and dishes of butter and honey, 
testify to the generosity of the earth, and show 
that one day that region may rejoice in mate- 
rial wealth and happiness. 

DuChaillu also, after long journeys in the 
dense forests of western equatorial Africa—for- 
ests of ebony and other valuable timber—would 
often come out on great prairies pasturiog their 
immense herds of buffalo. Animal and vege- 
table life fill that region in surprising affluence. 
And along the Zambesi and its branches, trav- 
ersed by Dr. Livingstone in his iron steamer, 


lay valleys filled with cotton and sugar-cane and ~ 


the indigo plant, while lignum vite, ebony, and 
other valuable trees abounded on every side. 
Captain Speke, also, once beyond the coast line 
west of Zanzibar, and especially around the Vic- 
toria Lake, found a soil of remarkable depth 
and fertility, ready to repay labor most amply— 
the natives almost living on its spontaneous pro- 
ductions. Of the country of the Kitangule 
river, which flows into the lake on the west, 
Captain Speke says that it ie “a perfect garden 
of plantains.” Sweet potatoes, yams, sugar- 
cane, Iddian corn, and rice also abound ; and 
goats, fowls, pigs, sheep, and cows, together with 
great quantities of wild game, the buffalo, the 
rhinoceros, and several kinds of antelope—some 
extremely beautiful—are found on every side.— 
The same he found to be true in Uganda, a king- 
dom on the north border of the lake, where he 
made a long forced stay-with King Mtesa. 
This varied testimony from all sides assures 
us that Africa, under proper influences, may at 
length support io comfort an immense popula- 
tion, and pour its wealth through its rivers into 


ures of civilization. . 


foreign ships, to be amply repaid in the treas- © 
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The character of the native population, again, 
is af important item in the future prospects of 
that country. Among the great number of tribes 
there is, of course, a great diversity of charac- 
ter. Position—whether on the coast or in the 
interior—whether io the north, the south, or 
directly under the equator—exerts a great in- 
fluence in this respect. So likewise the exact 
locality occupied, whether on the borders of a 
desert tract or in the midst of fertility and abun 
dance, affects the development of the dweller 
and his mode of life. So, too, the fact whether 
his district lies in the midst of very fierce and 
warlike or more peaceable tribes. And, again, 
whether he belongs to a strong, or a weak and 
down-trodden clan. And still further, his ex- 
traction, whether he-is of pure negro, or of 
mixed negro and Arabic, or some other blood. 
But in general what may we hope for the native 
of Africa, or what must we fear for him? Dues 
he belong toa race that will make advances, 
or die out before civilization? Is he fitted 
physically for a long and improved course under 
better influences? And mentally is there 
ground for any good expectation? What do 
these researches teach ? 

To answer briefly these questions, it seems 
to be true that there is little cause of fear in 
regard to the native African adapting himself 
to new circumstances. We see no reason, con- 
trary to the opinion of some, why Africa may 
not ‘attain to and hold at length a respectable 
position among the nations. There is a great 
difference between the condition of migratory 
savages and that of civilized men. But where 
there is native force of character, time and fa- 
voring circumstances will work the change. 
The ancestors of the Anglo-Saxon were once 
wandering, armed with bow and shield, through 
the thick woods of Germany. And the common 
opinion that Africa is inhabited only by low, 
stupid and imbruted tribes, is far from correct. 
Where Dr. Barth traveled, the population par- 
took largely of the Arabic character. And the 
quick, supple, ready natives of the Desert and 
the countries south seemed adapted physically 
and intellectually for a better state. Indeed, 


many of them possessed much intelligence ; 


some had traveled extensively, and had good 
experience in trade-and the ways of the world; 
and strangers coming often among them from 
Morocco or Egypt, had diffused much knowl- 
edge among those tribes, In these parts, 
indeed, have been found good Arabic schulars. 
Mohammedanism prevails over all this section, 
and there is great bigotry. Dr. Barth says 
that the Vizier of Bornu was willing that Bibles 
should be brought in to some extent, and be- 
stowed as gifts, but not offered for'sale ; and the 
Psalms of David, in an improved Arabic ver- 
sion, were especially desired. This was about 
sixteen years ago. The American Bible Soci- 





ety has now nobly provided for this want. 
So, too, the Arabic blood is discernible in 
large measure among the tribes on the Kast 
Coast and in the interior. The result is energy 
and quickness, mingled with softness of temper. - 
Captain Speke met with many noble tribes— 
strong, well-built, and hardy in person; and 
though frivolous, indolent and capricious, it was 
often ascribed to their position, under bad rulers, 
with no worthy mo ive in life to stimulate and 
direct their energies, rather than to any want of 
natural quickness of mind and intelligence. 
The Wabuma, in particular, supposed to be the - 
same as the Gallas or Abyssinians, are a pow- 
erful and haughty race, and form the ruling 
class in a large extent of territory, which they 
seem to have occupied by conquest, to the south 
and southwest of Abys:inia. The common 
negro in this section is less intelligent and 
spirited, but not destitute of good qualities, 
physical and mental. 

Dr. Livingstone finds in the African in his 
native home no incapacity in either mind or 
heart. And as to his vitality and power of en- 
durance, it is the testimony of this traveler that 
“he is nearly as strong physically as the Eu- 
ropean, and, as a race, is wonderfully persistent 
among the nations of the earth.” Neither the 
diseases nor the ardent spirits which have proved 
so fatal in other cases, he says, seem capa- 
ble of annihilating the negroes. It is truly 
wonderful, also, what a power they possess of 
withstanding the crushing influence of servitude 
and incredible hardship. These facts may 
point to important events in the future history 
of that race. 

A word upon the forms of government met 
with in Africa. These have a bearing upon open- 
ing the country to civilization. In the north, 
where Mohammedanism bears sway, the rulers 
have oriental titles. At Agades, Mr. Barth 
found the Sultan chosen by the principal chiefs 
of the neighboring tribes, and by them invested 
with power, and then brought before the people 
for their recognition. At Kukawa, in Boran, 
Sheik Omar was ruling nominally, his Vizier 
being ruler in fact. 

In the interior, about’ Victoria Lake, there 
are kings and courts, and a body of counsellors 
always attend the royal head. The_ strictest 
etiquette,is observed, and a slight inadvertency 
dooms the uofortunate offender, however high 
his station, to execution. Life and death are 
in the ki_g’s hand, and depend on his wildest 
and most capricious whims. In other portions 
of the country the government is chiefly patri- 
archal,—the various tribes having district chiefs, 
whose orders are issued by bodies of counsellors 
to the lower village chiefs, and obedience en- 
forced by fines. 

The slave-traffic is an important question in 
considering the welfare of Africa. It is the 
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source of untold misery, directly and indirectly. 
Not only the present pangs of at when 
families are dissevered ; not only the horrid 
butcheries often enacted ; not salt the life-long 
wretchedness of maltitudes, are to enter into 
the account ; but the terror everywhere diffused 
through that unbappy country by this infernal 
practice,—not a moment of rest or a feeling of 
security to many tribes—no heart to sow, or 
build, or reap—the approach of.every stranger 
regarded with dread—the miserable beings flee- 

amg for their lives to the hills and thickets, 
Sean their dwellings to the mercy of passers- 

a& worse fate; these things show 
aa ut slate abs must in some way be brought 
to an end before confidence can arise and peace 
dwell in that. land, and its energies be turned 
to sori and stable labor. 

e orizin of these wicked excursions is two- 
fold. On the one hand domestic slavery calls 
for them. To providg servants for the house 
and laborers for the field,—this induces the 
powerful to war on the weak and carry them 
away captive. Again, these tribes often make 
taids into the villages of the defenceless, and 
enslave the dwellers for the purpose of selling 
them to the Arab traders, who scour the whole 
country in this inhuman traffic, Or these trad- 
ere themselves, with a few guns and a handful 
of men, lurk everywhere ready .to seize the 
youth of the villages and hurry them off to the 
seacoast in gangs—half starved, bruised and 
mangled—and put them on shipboard. Thus 
have the Spanish West India and South Ameri- 
ean slavemariets. been supplied from time im- 
memorial; and thus were British and UWuited 
States marta once filled.—African Repository. 


ACCEPTANCE OF ONE'S LOT. 
Persevere in earnestly striving td conquer in 
yourself the ae little daily vexations 
. @ause you ; turn al os attention to this point 
for the present; feel that at this moment God 
“only requires this of you; do not sow the seeds 
of good desires in the gardens of others, but 
Multivate well your own. Do not desire 'to be 
what you are not, but rather desire to be well 
what you are ; turn your thoughts to perfecting 
thus, aud to bearing the crosses, be 
’ they great or smell, ‘which you may therein en- 

cage 


- 
Wess. ‘NECESSARY RULES OF SLEEP. 
‘There is no fact more clearly established in 
the of man than this, that the brain 
its energies and itself during the hours 
of ole and that these are recuperated 
sleep. Ifthe recuperation does not 
ex , the brain ore ee 
= a lish 
persons who were condem eath 
% prevented from sleeping, hice died 
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raving maniacs; thus it is also that those who 
are starved to death become insane,—the brain 
is,not nourished, and they cannot sleep. The 
practical inferences are three: Ist. Those who 
think most, who do most brain work, require 
most sleep. 2d. That time “saved” from 
necessary sleep is infallibly destructive to mind, 

body, and estate. Give yourself, your children, 

your servants—give all that are under you, the 
fullest amount of sleep they will take, by com. 

pelling them to go to bed at some regular, early 
hour, and to rise in the morning the moment 
they awake ;.and within a fortnight, Nature, 
with almost the regularity of the rising sun, 

will unloose the bonds of sleep the moment 
enough repose has been secured for the wants of 
the system. This is the only safe and ‘sufficient 
rule; and as to the question how much sleep 
any one requires, each must be a rule for him- 
self—great Nature will never fail to write it 
out to the observer under the regulations just 
given.— Dr. Forbes Winslow. 


CURE FOR CORNS. 

The following recipe is vouched for as a sure 
cure for corns: “ Put the feet for half an hour, 
two or three successive nights, in a strong solu- 
tion of soda. The alkali dissolves the indurated 
cuticle, and the corns’ fall out spontaneously, 
leaving a small cavity-which soon fills.” An 
exchange says: ‘‘ We know the above remedy 
for corns to be effectual. We have tried it, 
and found it acts like magic. But we do not 
think a strong solution is desirable. We know 
of a friend who tried the remedy on our recom- 
mendation, but he made the solution so strong 
that with the corns it took off a portion of the 
skin on the foot, From one to two tablespoon- 
fuls of soda in a small foot-tub of hot water is 
sufficient to remove the corns, by letting the 
afflicted member remain in it ten or fifteen 
minutes.—Late Paper. 


— 8 
ITEMS. 

Tue First Voyace across the ocean by a steam 
vessel was made by the steamer Savannah, in 1818. 
She sailed from New York to Liverpool and thencé 
to St. Petersburg, the entire voyage occupying 
twenty-six days, and returned in safety. This voy-. 
age created a great sensation, and was not imitated 
for many years afterwards, the first regular trip 
across the ocean being made by the. steamers Sirius 
and Great Western, in 1837 and 1838. 

The Paris- Exposition closed on the 21st inst. 

It is feared that there will be great distress among 
the negro population atthe South this' winter. They 
will need winter supplies of cloching and food, but 
have not the wherewithal to purchase them. The 
partial failure of the cotton crop, and the decline in 
price, bring serious embarrasments to those who 
work for shares. 

Recent accounts state that it is highly probable 
satisfactory treaty will be made with the Indians 

Five Hondrep base of the Union Pacific Railroad 
track have been laid, and seventeen miles more will 
et § the road to the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 

ns. 





